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Strong  national  credit  in  a g^uarantee 
of  general  private  prosperity. 
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Mr.  Prepident,  Members  of  the  Iroofois  Club  and  Fellow 
Demoorats:  The  subject  under  consideration  is  one  that  is  at- 
tracting wide-spread  attention,  and  has,  for  several  weeks  past, 
been  discussed  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  by  the  members 
of  our  Club.  The  question  - “ Shall  our  country  adopt  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  without 
concurrence  or  cooperation  of  any  foi'eign  nation  whatever?”  is 
yet  unanswered  t)y  that  great  tribunal  of  final  resort,  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

This  question  involves  four  distinct  propositions. 

1.  The  free  coinage  of  silver. 

2.  Shall  such  free  coinage  be  unlimited? 

3.  Should  the  ratio  in  weight,  as  a measure  of  value,  be  16  of 
silver  to  1 of  gold? 

4.  Shall  we,  as  a nation,  venture  on  this  financial  experiment 
without  the  alliance  or  cooperation  of  any  other  nation? 

It  is  our  duty,  as  independent  thinkers,  to  investigate  this 
question  in  the  light  of  experience  and  sound  reason,  and  entirely 
without  reference  to  the  effect  that  it  may  have  upon  the  tempo- 
rary success  of  the  party  to  which  we  are  strongly  allied  and  at- 
tached bv  the  association  of  a life  time.  Our  discussion  should 
have  but  one  object,  and  that  is  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  the  truth 
as  to  whether  the  policy  fore-shadowed  in  the  resolution  is  the 
best  for  the  permanent  prosperity  of  our  country,  and  the  healthy 
and  continued  growth  of  all  her  material  interests,  and  her  free 
institutions. 

This  subject  involves  a question  of  political  policy  which  we 
cannot  now'  discuss.  It  is  not  a new'  question,  but  it  has  been  in- 
fused w'ith  new'  life  by  the  unprecedented  development  of  the  sil- 
ver mining  interests  in  our  country,  in  the  past  twenty-five  or 
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thirty  years,  and  the  growth  of  great  corporations  and  trusts,  a 
large  proportion  of  whose  vast  assets  are  in  stocks  and  bonds, 
that  depend  upon  the  accumulated  capital  of  Europe  for  an  in- 
vestment, and  in  all  Europe  to-day  gold  is  substantially  the 

■standard  for  commercial  values. 

By  reason  of  this  rapid  growth  of  corporate  and  trust  power, 
and  the  labor-saving  machinery  employed  in  conducting  their 
vast  operations,  the  employment  of  human  labor  has  not  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  business. 

A tank  of  water  converted  into  steam,  a ton  of  coal,  and  a din- 
amo  with  its  wonderful  electric  generating  power  for  applied  force 
takes  the  place  of  many  men,  therefore  fewer  laborers  are  em- 
ployed in  proportion  to  the  business  done,  and  from  the  few  em- 
ploVed,  greater  skill  is  demanded;  yet  under  our  existing  immi- 
gration laws  foreign  laborers  are  coming  into  our  country  at  the 
rate  of  from  3C0,UU0  to  500,000  per  annum.  Through  this  condi- 
tion of  things  there  has  grown  up,  among  the  laboring  masses, 
the  idea  that  there  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital.  This  feeling,  if  encouraged,  is  dangerous  to  the  safety  of 
our  Republic.  That  labor  is  robbed  of  its  just  proportion  of  the 
profits  of  production,  we  are  forced  to  admit,  is  true  to  a certain 

Out  of  this  same  hostile  feeling  of  labor  against  organized  cap- 
ital, has  grown  up  a feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  inasses, 
against  gold,  on  the  principle,  that  as  the  stock  and  bonded  iii- 
terests  of  capital  are  outspoken  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard,  it 
is  therefore,  by  them,  considered  that  organized  capital  is  one  ot 
the  causes  of  the  oppression  of  labor,  and  silver  being  rejected 
capital,  is  taken  up  by  labor  as  its  friend,  and  is  carried  by  it  as 
the  cross  by  the  legion  of  Crusaders,  as  the  ensign  of  victory. 

Let  reason,  let  judgment  control  our  actions  on  the  silver  ques- 
tion; then  its  host  of  honest  defenders  will  not  meet  the  fate  ot 
the  blind  millions  of  the  Holy  Crusade  of  Mediaeval  History. 

A broad  view  of  this  subject,  based  upon  the  history  of  the 
past,  tells  us,  in  unmistakable  language,  that  both  metals  - gol 
and  silver  - have  been  for  4000  years,  the  twins  of  the  financial 
world,  - compeers  and  co-factors  in  the  development  and  advance- 
ment of  the  human  race. 

The  history  of  commerce  is  the  history  of  the  civilized  world, 
the  history  of  gold  and  silver,  as  a medium  of  exchange,  is  the 
history  of  commerce  after  it  grew  away  from  its  primitive  state 

of 

The  recognized  adoption  of  these  two  precious  metals  as  a me- 
dium of  exchange  of  values,  and  their  use  in  the  commerce  of 
every  nation,  and  in  all  ages,  is  a perfect  answer  to  the  imputa- 
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tion  that  they  too  are  fiat  money,  and  receive  their  value  from 
tlie  stain})  of  the  government  upon  them.  The  government  stain}) 
on  our  gold  coin  adds  nothing  to  its  intrinsic  value;  the  weight 
of  a double  eagle  in  gold  bullion  is  of  greater  intrinsic  value 
than  the  double  eagle  coin,  for  the  coin  contains  one-tenth  alloy, 
composed  of  co})}ier  and  some  silver.  And  for  more  than  eighty 
years  from  and  after  the  a}i})roval  of  the  first  Coinage  Act,  A}iril 
2nd.  1792,  a })ound  of  fine  silver  liullion  was  worth  more  than 
a pound  of  silver  dollars,  for  coined  silver  contained  copper  al- 
loy ranging  from  one-tenth  to  one-twelfth  in  weight  at  different 
periods  of  our  history. 

Not  among  the  least  of  the  causes  that  give  to  them  a current 
and  fixed  value,  is  the  fact  that  all  commercial  and  civilized  na- 
tions have  ado})ted  one  or  both  of  them  as  the  chief  medium  of 
exchange  in  values  of  their  })rf)ducts.  On  account  of  this  intrin- 
sic value  and  their  universal  use  as  money,  they  have  never 
parted  company  in  their  universal  use  for  this  purpose,  but  often 
and  in  many  nations,  one  and  not  both  metals  has  been  consti- 
tuted by  law  the  standard  of  values,  but  this  fact  is  no  argument 
why  either  should  be  rejected  as  money,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 

other.  . , , • I 

The  world’s  sup})ly  of  gold,  in  weight,  is  far  less  than  in  silver, 

yet  by  reason  of  its*su})erior  fineness,  its  scarcity,  its  })eculiar  a- 
daption  as  a coin,  and  its  almost  universal  use  as  a medium  of 
exchange,  it  has,  and  will  have,  while  time  lasts,  a more  fixed 
value  and  general  use,  as  money,  with  commercial  nations,  than 
any  other  metal  known  to  science.  The  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates of  silver  concede  that  an  ounce  of  gold,  in  weight,  is  worth 
sixteen  ounces  of  silver. 

The  })eo})le  of  our  country  should  not  be  rolibed  of  the  use  of 
silver  as  a coin;  but  should  the  mints  of  the  United  States  be 
thrown  o})en,  and  re(}uired,  by  act  of  Congress,  to  coin  into  money 
the  entire  })roduct  of  the  silver  mines  of  our  country,  at  the  o})- 
tion  of  the  owners,  it  would  reduce  the  })urchasing  })Ower  of  silver 
below  the  cost  of  })roduction,  and  result  in  the  destruction  of  all 
our  silver  mining  industrv.  M ith  a union  of  the  commercial 
nations  in  favor  of  bimetallism,  we  might  venture  on  the  experi- 
ment, but  not  otherwise.  It  is  contrary  to  reason  to  believe  that 
any  government,  by  its  fiat,  can  give  })ermanent  value  to  an\ 
metal  coined  without  limit,  or  to  any  })a})cr  currency  in  any 
amount  greater  than  the  requirements,  as  a medium  of  exchange, 
in  the  regular  and  legitimate  business  of  the  country  issuing  it. 
Pa})er  or  credit  money  has  its  value  in  the  money  of  its  flnal 
redemption.  A law  above,  and  greater  than  all  human  law,  has 
limited  the  coinage  of  gold.  It  is  the  law  of  limited  su})})ly.  Its 


unsurpassed  adaptation  as  a medium  of  exchange  in  the  commer- 
cial world,  has  made  it  of  great  and  permanent  value. 

The  diamond,  and  other  precious  stones,  need  no  impress  of 
government  recognition  to  give  them  value.  Their  great  demand, 
hy  reason  of  their  scarcity  and  beauty,  has  given  them  high 
value. 

Let  it  he  written  in  letters  of  gold  and  silver  over  the  doorway 
of  every  Democratic  Club,  from  Maine  to  California,  from  Flori- 
da to  the  Columbia,  that  there  is  no  fiat  money,  hut  that  the 
great  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  fix  the  relative  value  of 
metals  as  coin.  History  will  verify  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Jkan-B,\ptistk  S.\y,  one  of  the  world’s  most  distinguished  writ- 
ers on  economic  science,  says:  “No  act  of  the  legislative  power  of 
any  country  can  give  to  an  ounce  of  silver  a sjiecific  or  determin- 
ate value  by  its  impress  of  government  recognition;  it  will  never 
buy  more  goods  than  an  ounce  of  silver,  hearing  that  impression, 
is  worth  at  the  time  being  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  No  gov- 
ernment can  fix  its  own  market  value  upon  its  own  coinage,  for 
the  market  value,  or  purchasing  power  of  the  coin  of  its  own 
coinage,  must  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  bullion  market,  which 
again  is  regulated  hy  the  relative  supply  of  coined  and  unc(<ined 
metals,  and  the  demand  for  them  at  the  time  being;  for  the  value 
cf  money,  like  that  of  every  thing  else,  is  always  in  the  direct 
ratio  to  the  demand,  and  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  supply.  ^loney, 
ar  specie,  is  a commodity  whose  value  is  determined  by  the  same 
general  law  as  that  of  all  other  commodities;  that  is  to  say,  rises 
ind  falls  in  proportion  to  the  demand  and  supply.  The  selection 
af  any  commodity  to  act  as  money  in  one  }>art  of  the  world,  in- 
creases its  value  everywhere  else,  as  it  increases  its  use,  and 
herefore  its  demand.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  sliver  should 
’ease  to  be  used  as  money  in  Asia,  the  value  of  that  metal,  in 
Europe  and  America,  would  lae  affected,  and  more  of  it  would 
lave  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  all  other  commodities;  for  one 
ise  of  the  silver  in  Europe  and  America  is  the  possibility  of  ex- 
DOrting  it  to  Asia.  The  eni])loyment  of  the  jarecious  metals  as 
noney,  by  no  means  renders  their  value  statiaanary;  they  remain 
subject  to  local,  as  well  as  temporary  fluctuations  of  value,  like 
ivery  other  object  of  commerce.” 

Were  the  actual  existing  stock  of  silver  and  gaald  applied  to  no 
other  use  than  the  fabrication  of  plate,  or  in  the  arts,  the  quan- 
ity  would  be  more  abundant  and  much  cheaj>er  than  it  now  is; 
hat  is  to  say,  more  of  it  would  be  given,  or  received,  in  jaropor- 
ion  to  the  value  obtained  in  exchange.  But  a large  portion  of 
hese  metals  being  destined  to  act  as  money,  and  exclusively 
( -ccupied  in  that  way,  there  is  less  remaining  to  be  manufactureci 
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into  jewelry  and  plate,  and  the  scarcity  of  course  adds  to  the 
market  value.  Supposing  that  by  the  discovery  of  new  mines, 
silver  were  to  become  as  common  as  copper,  it  would  be  subject 
to  all  of  the  disqualifications  of  copper  for  the  purposes  of  rnoney, 
and  decrease  in  value  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  increase  in  the 
su})ply,  and  there  would  be  an  increased  demand  for  gold  and  a 
consequent  increase  in  its  value,  or  purchasing  power. 

I am  opposed  to  monometallism;  therefore  I am  opposed  to  the 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  Ifi  to  1.  To-da}’  the 
commercial  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  is  about  3*2  to  1;  then  should 
we  adopt  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1, 
what  would  be  the  resut?  The  laws  of  trade,  that  are  as  certain 
as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  explained  in  the  light  of  mone- 
tary statistics,  will  give  the  correct  answer.  Silver  monometal- 
lism would  follow  as  certain  as  night  follows  day. 

No  nation  can  be  prosperous,  enlightened,  or  progressive,  that 
confines  its  trade — its  commerce — within  its  own  borders,  and 
with  its  own  people.  A peoj>le  so  unwise  as  to  build  a wall 
around  the  industries  of  their  own  country,  whether  such  wall  is 
the  closing  of  its  i>orts  by  a prohibitory  tariff  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods,  or  the  free  exj»ortation  of  domestic  products,  or 
the  strangling  of  commerce  by  currency  regulations,  which  are 
not  in  harmony  with  the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
the  established"  monetary  regulations  of  the  commercial  nations 
of  the  world, — have  ended  the  years  of  their  progress  and  com- 
menced their  decline! 

Then  let  us  briefly  consider  whether  a currency  regulation  in 
our  own  country,  standing  a}>art  and  indej)endent  of  the  brother- 
hood of  the  commercial  nations,  fixing  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold 
as  16  to  1,  would  be  possible  to  maintain,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  a bimetallic  currency;  or  would  not  a law,  fixing  the 
ratio  of  silver  to  gold  at  16  to  1,  with  unlimited  coinage,  lead  to 
I the  establishment  of  a monometallic  system,  and  that  too,  of  the 

cheaper  metal. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  stating  a rule  to  establish  a ratio  betw'een 
gold  and  silver,  said: — “Just  principles  will  lead  us  to  disregard 
legal  proportions  altogether;  but  to  enquire  into  the  market-price 
of  gold  in  the  several  countries  with  which  we  shall  principally 
f be  connected  in  commerce,  and  take  an  average  from  them.  The 

}>roportion  between  gold  and  silver  is  a mercantile  problem  alto- 
gether.” 

There  never  can  be  harmony  in  trade,  and  stability  in  the 
* commercial  value  of  the  precious  metals,  or  other  products, — the 

subjects  of  exchange, — until  there  is  harmony  in  the  relative 
L value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  this  is  best  secured  by  a bimetallic 
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union  of  the  commercial  nations.  Without  this  monetary  union, 
any  metal  used  as  money  for  the  exchange  of  values,  which  is 
produced  in  great  abundance,  and  is  of  great  weight  in  propor- 
tion to  its  intrinsic  value,  can  never  be  kept  on  a parity  with 
gold  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world,  nor  neither  with  this 
monetary  union,  if  there  is  a production  greater  than  the  de- 
mand; and  while  our  country  attempts  to  niaintain  a double- 
standard  ratio,  different  from  that  of  the  great  commercial 
nations  of  hiurope,  with  which  four-fifths  of  our  foreign  commerce 
is  conducted,  so  long  will  we  practically  be  a monometallic  coun- 
try. 

This  is  a commercial  question,  and  the  commercial  ratio  will 

be  the  relative  bullion  value  of  the  two  metals- -gold  and  silver 

in  the  open  markets  of  the  world.  Mark  it  well,  and  let  the 
ai.story  of  coming  years  verify  the  truth  of  my  statement.  Our 
tailing  to  recognize  this  principle  is  the  real  cause  why  the  Unit- 
ed States  never  had  a real  working  bimetallic  syt^tem. 

Senator  Voorhees  said  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1893:— 
‘From  our  first  coinage  act  of  April  2nd.  1792  we  have,  with  rare 
dubbornness,  amounting  to  financial  insanity,  insisted  on  adher- 
ing to  a ratio  between  the  weiglit  value  of  gold  and  silver  differ- 

:nt  from  that  adopted  by  almost  the  combined  commercial 
vorld.” 

It  is  said  by  the  advocates  of  the  silver  standard,  that  France, 
or  several  centuries,  maintained  the  circulation  of  both  gold  and 
ilver  together  on  a parity;  hut  we  learn  from  the  history  of 
inance  in  France,  that  during  the  time  the  French  (xoveiiiment 
vas  maintaining  or  trying  to  maintain  the  commercial  parity  of 
he  two  metals,  she  changed  the  unit  value  of  gold  146  times, 
.nd  the  unit  value  of  silver  251  times,  and  finally  adopted  the 
;old  standard;  yet  France  to-day  maintains  $500,000,000  of  sil- 
•er  in  circulation,  having  a legal  tender  value  of  $10  and  under 
t parity  with  gold.  ’ 

In  my  judgment  the  gold  standard  with  silver  regulated  I)y  it, 
nd  the  use  of  both  metals  maintained  as  money  of  final  redemp- 
ion,  in  ainounts  regulated  by  such  legislation  as  will,  at  all 
imes  maintain  the  highest  public  and  private  credit,  is  the 
trongest,  safest  and  best  financial  jjolicy  for  any  country. 

In  1853,  2nd.  Session,  32nd.  Congress,  the  Uxecutive  Depart- 
ment and  both  Houses  of  Congress  were  strongly  Democratic, 
nd  when  the  question  of  demonetizing  the  subsidiary  silver  coin- 
ge  of  our  country  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  C.  L.  Dunham, 
hairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in 
resenting  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  the  reason 
f the  Committee  for  recommeding  the  passage  of  the  Bill  to 
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decrease  the  weight  of  the  subsidiary  silver  coins  6.91  per  cent, 
and  make  such  coinage  a legal-tender  for  $5  and  under,  and  to 
l)e  thereafter  coined  on  public  and  not  private  account,  said: — 

“The  oI)jection  urged  against  this  proposed  change  is,  that  it 
gives  us  a standard  of  gold  only.  What  is  to  l>e  gained  by  a 
standard  of  the  two  metals,  which  is  much  V)etter  attained  by  a 
single  standard,  I am  unal)le  to  perceive.  And  moreover  there 
are  many  great  disadvantages  resulting  from  it,  as  the  experience 
of  every  nation  which  has  attemjded  to  maintain  it,  has  proved. 
Indeed  it  is  utterly  impossilde  that  you  could  long  at  a time 
maintain  a double-standard.  Gentlemen  talk  about  the  double- 
standard as  a thing  that  exists,  and  that  we  propose  to  change. 
We  have  had  but  a single  standard  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  That  has  been  and  now  is  of  gold.  We  propose  to  let  it 
remain  so,  and  to  adapt  silver  to  it,  and  to  regulate  silver  by  it. 
If  we  defeat  this  Bill,  we  would  thereby  still  continue  the  double 
standard  of  gold  and  silver, — a thing  the  Committee  desires  to 
obviate.  They  desire  to  have  the  standard  currency  to  consist  of 
gold  alone,  and  that  these  coins  (silver)  should  be  entirely  sub- 
servient to  it,  and  that  they  shall  be  used  rather  as  tokens  than 
as  standard  currency.” 

The  currency  agitation  which  is  now  sweeping  over  the  country, 
seems  to  have  its  storm-center  in  silver,  and  if  it  means  anything, 
it  means  that  there  is  a wide-spread  public  feeling,  especially  in 
the  South  and  West,  that  there  is  a great  want  of  more  money  to 
be  put  in  circulation,  and  that  silver  has  been  badly  treated  at 
the  hands  of  our  Government,  and  kept  out  of  circulation  among 
the  people  by  unfriendly  legislation. 

Let  us  not  take  declamation  for  argument,  or  draw  on  our 
imagination  for  the  facts  about  this  subject.  It  is  a cold  money 
question;  a question  of  public  and  private  policy  on  finance.  It 
is  an  economic  question;  the  settlement  of  which  deeply  concerns 
i our  national  and  individual  life  and  prosperity. 

The  logical  result  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
w'ould  be  to  practically  drive  from  our  country  more  than  $500,- 
000,000  of  gold  now  in  circulation,  and  replacing  it  with  depre- 
ciated silver  currency,  thereby  establishing  at  once  silver  mono- 
metallistn,  placing  our  country  in  the  column  of  nations  with 
t China,  .lapan,  iSIexico  and  South  America. 

Is  such  a condition  of  affairs  desirable? 

Under  a financial  policy  of  this  kind,  behold  our  country, 
whose  Flag  once  waved  over  our  Merchant  marine  in  every  port; 
^ whose  credit  was  honored  in  all  the  great  money-centers  of  the 

world;  whose  people,  in  their  business  and  homes,  were  prosper- 
^ ous  and  contented; — but  under  the  proposed  policy  of  the  free 
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incl  unlimited  silver  coinage  advocates,  behold  the  white  sails  of 
)ur  commerce  furled,  and  our  ships  lying  einj)!}’  and  idle,  rotting 
n the  harbors;  our  credit  impeached  before  the  world;  business 
iisaster  spreading  its  black  mantle  over  every  held,  city,  and 
lamlet  in  the  broad  land,  like  some  “presaging  raven  with  pesti- 
ence  in  her  wings’’! 

War  may  devastate  our  fields,  but  under  new  cultivation  they 
A-ill  grow  green  again;  hut  destroy  our  commerce,  and  break 
lown  the  public  confidence  in  our  credit  at  home  and  abroad, 
ind  the  star  of  empire,  that  but  yesterday  arose  in  glory  and 
splendor  on  a new  world,  will  go  down  in  darkness  and  national 
iishonor. 

In  our  country,  out  of  a stock  of  silver  coin  of  about  $624,000,- 
100,  but  $56,000,000  are  in  actual  circulation.  Notwithstanding, 
Congress,  hy  Act  of  August  8rd.  1886,  appropriated  $40,000  to 
pay  the  transportation  of  silver  to  such  points  as  it  might  be 
-ailed  for  by  the  peoi)le.  Yet  in  our  own  city,  at  the  sub-treasu- 
ry on  Cominercial  Street,  $25,000,000  of  silver  coin  is  idle  in  the 
vaults  awaiting  the  time  when  the  free  and  unlimited  silver  coin- 
age advocates  will  send  to  its  relief  $25,000,000  more  to  assist  it 
to  circulate,  and  to  persuade  it  to  come  out  of  its  hiding  place, 
and  go  out  among  the  peo])le,  and  awaken  new  life  in  business. 

The  question  for  us  to  answer  is.  Will  it  do  it?  Let  us  take  a 
homely  illustration.  If  we  have  in  our  city  one  thousand  idle 
men,  will  it  give  them  work  to  bring  in  one  thousand  more  idle 
men? 

Let  the  unlimited  silver  coinage  men  answer.  Let  “Coin's 
Financial  School”  answer! 

The  true  remedy  is,  Let  business  confidence  be  restored  by  wise 
and  prudent  legislation  that  recognizes  the  sacredness  (»f  con- 
tracts and  obligations;  adopt  a state  and  national  policy  that 
will  lighten  the  burdens  of  taxation  and  the  cost  of  living, — and 
thus  give  to  labor  its  just  share  of  the  ])roducts  of  its  industry, — 
then  capital  will  seek  investment,  and  the  millions  of  unused 
money,  now  idle  in  the  vaults  of  our  savings  and  commercial 
l)anks,  treasury  and  sub-treasuries  of  our  country,  will  seek 
investment  in  the  ten-thousand  awakened  industries  of  our  great 
re})ublic. 

This  is  the  only  free  unlimited  coinage  that  our  country  needs 
to  make  us  prosperous  in  the  highest  degree^ 

I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  would  prove  the  greatest  financial  blunder  of 
the  age,  and  would  enable  a silver  plutocracy  to  subjugate  labor, 
and  the  final  result  would  be  the  colossal  ruin,  for  a time,  of  all 
our  industries. 
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“Bimetallism  is  the  legalized  use  of  two  metals  in  the  currency 

of  a country  at  a fixed  relative  value.’’ 

Let  us  briefly  look  into  the  history  of  bimetallism  in  our  own 

country  from  1793  to  1873.  , , , ^ f 

It  has  been  asserted  without  proof,  that  by  the  terms  of  the 
coinage  Act  of  1792,  371.25  grains  of  fine  silver  were  made  the 

unit  of  value  in  our  monetarv  svstem.  The  coinage  Act  of  li4- 

was  prepared  bv  Alexander  llamilton,  at  that  time  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurj\  In  his  report  to  Congress  recommending  that 
the  Coinage  Bill  pass,  he  said,  in  referring  to  the  bimetallic  ra- 
tio ‘That  the  unit  in  the  coins  of  the  United  States  ought  to  cor- 
respond with  24.75  grains  of  j.ure  gold,  and  371.25  grains  of  }mre 
silver,  each  answering  to  a dollar  in  the  money  of  account.  Ihe 
former  is  exactly  agreeable  to  the  ]>resent  value  of  the  gold  dol- 
lar, and  the  latter  is  within  a small  fraction  of  the  average  of  the 

last  two  issues  of  the  silver  dollar.’ 

The  only  logical  conclusion  that  can  lie  drawn  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Hamilton  in  this  report  to  Congress,  is  that  the  dollar 
itself  is  the  monetary  unit,  not  silver  nor  gold,  but  simply  the 

dollar  is  the  unit  measure  of  value. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  coinage  Act  of  1792  was  in  force  up  to 
1873,  as  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver.  The  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  established  by  the  Act  of 
1792  was  15  to  1,  that  is,  the  silver  dollar  should  have  15  times 
as  many  grains  of  silver  as  the  gold  dollar  of  gold,  and  all  siKer 
coins  under  that  Act  should  have  full  legal-tender  value. 

This  was  the  unit  ratio  fixed  bv  Act  of  Congress,  and  not  the 
commercial  ratio  as  fixed  by  laws  of  trade.  No  legislatu'e  enact- 
ment can  fix  a commercial  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  any 
more  than  between  corn  and  cotton,  wheat  or  rice. 

The  Mint  Reports  show  that  from  1792  to  1833  the  price  of 
silver  was  shifting  and  irregular,  and  at  no  time  during  that 
period  did  the  commercial  value  of  silver  quite  come  up  to  the 

mint  regulation  of  15  to  1.  . 

“The  effect  of  the  irregular  value  of  silver  was  that  in  18Ub 
American  gold  commenced  to  disapjiear  from  our  circulation  in 
obedience  to  the  fixed  laws  of  finance;  viz.,  that  when  two  metals 
are  authorized  by  law  to  circulate  together  as  legal-tender,  at  a 
fixed  ratio,  the  cheaper  metal  drives  out  the  more  valuable,  as 
shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  tiie  Treasury.  In  support  of  this  we  find  that  the  gold 
coinage  of  our  country  in  1814  was  $77,000  and  in  1815  $o,000. 
By  1819  the  circulation  of  gold  ceased  entirely,  and  wliile  by  law 
Ave  had  a bimetallic  system,  yet  as  a matter  of  fact  Ave  had  a 
monometallic  svstem.” 
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The  first  chapter  of  our  experiment  with  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  closed  in  1884, — after  we  had  lost  all  our  gold, — as  shown 
hy  the  Mint  Reports.  By  the  coinage  Act  of  1884,  the  ratio  was 
changed  from  15  to  1 to  Ifi  to  1.  The  ratio  was  changed  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  our  lost  gold,  hut  in  its  restoration,  hy 
means  of  the  unwise  ratio  of  Ifi  to  1,  we  degraded  silver  helow  its 
real  commercial  value,  and  our  silver  left  the  country.  Mr.  Bar- 
ing,  the  banker,  said  that  one-fourth  or  one-tenth  per  cent  differ- 
ence would  terminate  the  use  of  one  metal. 

From  1884  to  1850  the  commercial  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  ranged 
from  15  8-4  to  15  9-10  to  1,  hut  at  no  time  did  it  fall  to  Ifi  to  1. 
By  reason  of  this  fact,  fine  silver  was  worth  more  as  bullion  than 
as  coin,  and  our  silver  coin  disappeared,  practically  leaving  us 
on  a single  gold  standard. 

From  1840  to  1878,  silver  dollars  were  rarely  seen.  The  coin- 
age of  silver  dollars  v/as  suspended  hy  executive  order  in  180fi, — 
by  Mr.  Jefferson, — and  none  were  coined  from  that  date  uj)  to 
188fi.  In  that  year  1000  were  coined,  and  in  1887  and  1888  there 
were  none  coined  whatever.  From  1888,  to  and  including  1857, 
there  was  a regular  annual  coinage  of  silver  dollars  in  small 
amounts.  In  1858  there  was  no  coinage  of  silver  dollars.  From 
that  date,  and  to  1874,  there  was  a decreasing  amount  of  coinage 
of  standard  silver  dollars,  at  which  time  the  standard  silver  dol- 
lar w'as  dropped  from  the  coinage  and  the  trade-dollar  was  sub- 
stituted with  420  grains  of  standard  silver.  This  coin  was 
intended  for  the  Oriental  trade,  and  was  coined  in  varying 
amounts  from  $1,000  to  $18,000,000  per  annum.  It  proved  a 
failure  as  a coin  of  commerce,  and  was  withdrawn  in  1888  and 
recoined  into  standard  dollars.  From  1878  to  1892,  there  was 
coined  under  the  Bland- Allison  Act,  al)Out  $419,000,000  in  silver 
dollars  of  full  legal-tender  value,  and  more  than  $100,000,000  of 
subsidiary  silver  coins  of  the  limited  legal-tender  value,  for  all 
debts,  both  pul)lic  and  ])rivate,  of  $20  and  under,  bj'^  Act  of  June 
fith.  1879.  The  standard  silver  dollar  issued  under  the  free  and 
unlimited  Coinage  Act  of  1792  was  practically  out  of  circulation 
prior  to  1840, — only  $8,000,000  being  coined  up  to  1878. 

The  vast  increase  of  the  world’s  average  annual  production  of 
gold  from  $88,000,000  from  1841  to  1851,  to  an  average  annual 
j)roduction  of  $140,000,000  from  1851  to  1855,  decreased  some- 
what the  purchasing  power  of  gold;  and  other  products,  includ- 
ing silver,  advanced. 

We  can,  and  should  have  a bimetallic  currency;  but  we  never 
can  have  a double  standard  and  maintain  the  two  metals  at  a 
commercial  parity,  by  legislative  enactment  confined  to  our  own 
country. 
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In  all  countries  maintaining  the  single  gold  standard,  a vert- 
large  amount  of  silver  is  constantly  in  circulation  at  a parity 
with  gold.  France  has  $500,000,000  of  such  silver.  But  in  all 
countries  having  a single  silver  standard,  gold  is  not  found  in 
circulation  to  any  great  extent.  For  example,  see  China,  Mexico, 
and  South  America. 

All  countries  having  gold  as  their  standard  of  value,  and  use- 
ing  both  metals  as  their  currency,  are  the  foremost  nations  of  the 
commercial  world,  and  uniformly  maintain  the  highest  scale  of 
wages. 

To  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  fiat  money,  but  that  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  the  metal  and  the  laws  of  trade  fix  the  value  of  gold 
and  silver,  as  much  as  they  do  the  price  of  corn  or  cotton;  and 
that  the  bullion  value  of  either  metal,  in  the  open  markets  of  the 
world,  determines  its  purchasing  power  as  a coin,  we  refer  briefly 
to  the  action  of  our  government  in  February  18fi2,  after  suspend- 
ing specie  payment,  in  issuing  $1.50,000,000  of  United  States  legal 
tender  notes,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year,  a second  issue  in  the 
same  amount  was  made,  and  gold  rose  by  steady  advances  to  a 
premium  of  185  per  cent  in  July  18fi4;  but  when  specie  payment 
was  resumed  in  1879,  our  paj)er  currency  soon  advanced  to  a par- 
ity with  gold  and  silver,  and  foreign  capital  rushed  to  our  country 
to  seek  investment,  and  prosperity  was  resumed.  Such  is  the 
magic  power  and  influence  of  gold  and  silver  as  money  of  final 
redemj)tion. 

It  is  said  by  the  friends  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver,  that  the  demonetization  of  silver  has  caused  the  stagnation 
in  business,  and  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products, 
and  the  products  of  other  industries;  but  when  we  examine  this 
matter  carefully,  by  the  aid  of  statistics,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  real  cause  of  such  decline  is  found  in  the  improved 
means  and  facilities  of  production  and  distribution  of  products 
in  our  own  country,  and  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery into  cheap  labor  countries  like  India  and  Japan,  as  well 
as  into  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  charge  so  often  made  hy  the  advocates  of  the  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver,  that  the  coinage  Act  of  1878  cut  the 
volume  of  our  monev  in  two,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  decline  in 
the  market  price  of  our  products  and  the  panic  of  1893  and  1894, 
is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  facts,  which  are, — 

1st.  The  Act  demonetized  no  silver  coinage  then  in  existence. 

2nd.  It  did  not  decrease  the  volume  of  our  silver  coinage;  hut 
on  the  contrary,  over  four  times  as  much  silver  bullion  was  used, 
by  virtue  of  the  trade-dollar  section  in  the  same  act,  than  had 
been  used  for  eighty  years  prior  thereto;  for  the  Mint  Reports 
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show  that  all  the  silver  dollars  coined  down  to  187d,  and  all  the 
subsidiary  silver  coined  to  18o8,  when  it  ceased  to  he  legal-tender, 
amounted  tt)  about  $88,000,000.  Since  then  we  have  had  some 
$85,000,000  of  trade  dollars,  and  over  $428,00 ',000  of  full  legal- 
tender  standard  silver  dollars  added  to  the  volume  of  our  curren- 
cy, and  to  supplement  this  vast  amount,  there  has  been  $124,588- 
(>85  worth  of  silver  bullion  stored  in  the  Treasury,  and  represent- 
ed in  circulation  by  silver  certificates.  Our  gold,  silver  and 
I)aper  currency  to-day  gives  us  a circulation  of  more  than  the 
vast  sum  of  $1,700,000,000. 

Awa}'  with  the  false  representations  of  the  demonetization  of 
silver,  and  the  contraction  of  the  currency!  The  alarm  is  false, 
and  a reproach  to  our  Aiuerican  intelligence.  The  volume  of  our 
coin  for  circulation,  to  day,  is  seven  times  greater  than  in  1878. 
Then  let  “Coins  Financial  School”  look  deeper  for  the  cause  of 
the  decline  in  the  price  of  })roducts.  The  revolution  in  prices 
has  its  foundation  in  the  revolution  in  human  production. 

The  true  cause  of  the  decline  of  silver  is  found  in  the  coml)ina- 
tion  of  a number  of  facts, — physical,  commercial,  national  and 
international. 

1st.  The  enormous  increase  of  silver  production  in  our  own 
country,  as  shown  1>y  the  Rejiorts  of  the  Director  of  the  ]\Iint 
since  1860;  viz.,  The  average  annual  ]>roduction  from  1840  to 
1858  was  onlv  $50,000;  from  1858  to  1868  $6,500,000;  from  18(i8 
to  1878  $27,5C0,000;  from  1878  to  1888  $42,500,000;  from  1888  to 
1894  the  average  annual  production  was  $71,782,000. 

2nd.  A corresponding  increase  in  the  other  silver  producing 
countries  of  the  world. 

8rd.  By  the  decline  in  its  use  as  money,  by  reason  of  the  large 
increase  in  the  world's  production  of  gold,  and  the  discovery  of 
other  metals  and  processes  that  have  sup})lemented  its  use  in  the 
arts. 

4th.  By  the  groAvth  of  tlie  International  Commercial  System  of 
p]xchanges,  hy  means  of  Clearing  Houses  and  Banks. 

5th.  Tlie  adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard  in  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  finally  the  (‘losing  of  the  ]\Iiuts  of  India  to  the 
coinage  of  tlie  silver  Rupee  in  1898;  thus  greatly  decreasing  the 
demand  for  silver  bullion. 

From  tlie  same  source  (The  Mint  Re])orts)  we  find  that  the 
decline  in  the  market  value  of  silver  Inillion  is  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  the  increase  of  the  sujiply,  and  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  demand; 
as  shown  hy  the  value  of  tlie  bullion  in  a dollar  in  18()0,— lieing 
abfmt  100  cents, — and  in  1894  aliout  58  cents;  as  comjuired  witli 
the  gold  standard  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world. 

The  whole  money  <|uestion  is  a commercial  one;  therefore  the 
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relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  cannot  he  controlled  hy  legisla- 
tive enactment. 

If  our  Government  should  adopt  the  policy  set  out  in  the  reso- 
lution that  has  been  the  foundatioii  of  the  long  and  interesting 
deliate  by  this  Club,  the  logical  result  would  be,  that  we,  by  Con- 
gressional enactment,  would  attempt  to  compel  all  the  people  of 
our  own  country,  and  no  other,  to  take,  as  a legal-tender  for  all 
debts,  412^  grains  of  standard  silver  for  one  dollar;  when  the 
bullion  value  of  the  same  is  only  fifty  cents. 

“Unless  the  bullion  value  and  the  exchange  value  of  coin  is 
the  same,  it  is  discredited  in  the  markets  of  the  world.” 

The  laboring  masses,  who  above  every  other  class,  should  have 
a currency  in  which  every  dollar  has  a hundred  cents  of  value, — 
a hundred  cents  of  purchasing  power, — would  not  be  benefited  hy 
such  a financial  policy. 

Is  it  a policy  that  protects  labor?  Far  from  it!  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  reduce  labor  from  its  present  condition  of  com  par-  ( 

ative  independence,  to  a system  of  peonage,  as  now  existing  in  all 
single  silver  standard  countries. 

Capital,  then  indeed,  would  have  labor  at  its  mercy,  until  op- 
pressed labor  would  rev’olt,  and  in  that  evil  hour,  capital  and  la- 
bor, would  go  down  in  the  universal  financial  disaster. 

There  is  a ])oy)ular  impression,  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
unparalleled  depression  in  all  classes  of  business,  for  several 
years  past,  is  the  want  of  a sufficient  amount  of  money,  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country.  This  is  probably 
the  foundation  of  the  demand  for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver,  that  is  now  the  rallying  cry  for  the  organization  of  a 
new  party,  urged  on  hy  the  silver  kings  of  the  West,  and  the  bul- 
lion brokers  of  London  anti  New  York. 

When  the  history  of  these  times  of  great  business  depression  is 
written  hy  some  ]ihiloso]>her  of  finance,  who  will  seek  for  the  real 
cause  of  the  trouble,  and  not  its  external  manifestations,  we  will 
then  doubtlessly  learn,  that  it  is  not  the  want  of  a greater  coin- 
age of  silver,  or  the  decline  of  silver  bullion;  nor  the  want  of  a 
larger  issue  of  paj;er  money,  atteni])ted  to  be  made  current  by 
the  fiat  of  the  government;  nor  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  1892,  and  the  election  of  i\Ir.  Cleveland;  that  brought 
on  the  panic  and  business  dejiression  of  1893  and  1894. 

But  let  us,  as  Democrats,  remember  that  the  financial  storm 
W'as  coming  more  than  two  years  before  INIr.  Cleveland  was  elect- 
ed,— the  strongest  banks  in  Australia  had  gone  down  in  1890. 

The  Argentine  Reymhlic  was  in  a state  of  financial  ruin  prior  to 
that.  The  gi’eat  banking  house  of  the  Baring  Brothers,  which 
held  the  entire  bonded  debt  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  went 
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down  in  the  general  ruin,  and  even  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Ptronges^t  financial  institution  in  the  world,  felt  the  shock,  and 
was  forced  to  strengthen  its  resources  hy  a temporary  loan  of 
$25,000,000  in  gold  from  the  Bank  of  Paris. 

Armies  of  unemployed  cried  for  bread  in  the  streets  of  Sydney 
and  Melbourne,  T.iondon,  Liverpool,  and  Berlin,  and  labor  riots 
were  in  many  parts  of  our  country  during  the  closing  years  of 
Mr.  Harrison’s  Administration;  and  the  surplus  had  left  the 
Treasury;  and  every  day  saw  our  exportation  of  gold  increasing. 

The  Democratic  Administration  was  simply  inaugurated  in 
time  to  he  caught  in  the  storm  center  of  the  great  financial  cy- 
clone, that  took  its  rise  outside  of  our  own  country;  aided,  when 
it  reached  our  shores,  hy  the  effect  of  the  class  legislation  of  the 
Republican  party;  which  for  thirty  years  past,  had  discriminated 
against  labor,  and  in  favor  of  corporations  and  trusts,  and  the 
centralization  of  capital,  that  has  built  up,  and  fastened  upon 
the  country  a system  of  special  legislation,  that  has  made  the 
rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer.  For  thirty  years  the  Rejmhli- 
can  Party  sowed  the  wind,  and  now  the  people  are  reaping  the 
whirlwind. 

In  conclusion,  I will  say, — Let  this  Club  act  as  a storage  bat- 
tery of  political  force  on  this  coast,  and  distribute  among  the 
people  sound  political  principles,  and  make  no  timid  surrender 
to  a supposed  popular  clamor  in  favor  of  a single  issue,  not  vital 
to  the  life  of  the  party,  nor  the  country. 

These  two  metals — gold  and  silver — on  a commercial  parity, 
and  in  harmony  with  each  other, — regulated  as  to  weight,  fine- 
ness, and  amount  of  issue,  by  appropriate  legislation, — to  suit 
the  business  of  our  country,  must  constitute,  in  the  language  of 
Senator  Voorhees,  “The  broad  and  ample  sj;ecie  basis  inquired  hy 
the  vast  and  progressive  character  of  American  trade  and  indus- 
try.’’ 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years  past,  financial  depressions 
have  swei)t  over  our  country  about  ever  ten  years.  Not  only  is 
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this  true  of  our  own  country,  hut  of  every  other  civilized  and 
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commercial  nation  in  the  world.  The  great  depression  that  had 
its  source  outside  of  our  country  in  181;0  and  181)1,  and  culmin- 
ated here  in  1893  and  1894,  is  passing  away:  everywhere  in  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  world,  business  is  springing  into 
new  life — day  is  l)reaking. 

The  jiolicy  of  our  pjarty  has  been,  and  is,  the  ])rotection  of  the 
laboring  masses  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  products  of  their 
industry,  against  the  insidious  encroachments  of  organizetl  capi- 
tal, under  the  control  of  the  protected  and  privileged  classes. 

Then  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution  of  our  Union  of  States; 
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in  the  name  of  the  ensign  of  our  national  unity  and  ])Ower;  in 
the  name  of  Constitutional  liberty  throughout  the  Avorld;  in  the 
name  of  the  united  labor  interests  of  our  Republic;  in  the  name 
of  every  productive  industry  that  springs  from  the  reciprocal  un- 
ion of  capital  and  labor  in  a country  boundless  in  its  natural 
resources, — I protest  against  committing  the  country,  and  our 
party  to  a financial  policy  so  full  of  danger  to  our  present  and 
future  prosperity;  a policy  fraught  with  disaster  to  our  national 
credit,  and  all  our  home  industries. 


